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be attained by the way of exclusion, or by shutting
out from the individual life everything that is not
a part of it, but only by widening it so that it may
embrace all things. To give unity to the life of man,
it is necessary to conceive the world of which he is a
part as itself a unity. Stoicism, therefore, insists
that no difference in the mind, or in its objects, or
between the two, shall be taken as absolute; and as,
after all, it is unable either to resolve the differences
or to explain them away, it tramples them under foot.
It is thus speculatively feeble,- and its particular
explanations of difficulties are too often superficial and
Sometimes even inconsistent with each other. But its
general philosophical doctrine does not rest on "these,
but on its unswerving conviction, its intense certitude,
that there is a unity and an ideal meaning in things,
which answers to the demands of our reason. This
truth the Stoic grasps with resolute faith, even when
he cannot logically apply it to the solution of par-
ticular difficulties, and it makes him easily satisfied
with any ratiocination, however external, that seems to
remove them. Stoicism, from this point of view, may be
regarded as a bold stroke for a monistic and optimistic
view of the universe, made at a time when everything
external seemed to point to dualism and pessimism>
and when, we may add, the speculative power to deal
with such a problem was altogether wanting. In the
Critique of Pure Reason Kant maintains that the